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THE DUBLIN PENNY JOURNAL, 
LAMMAS' jFIi©D©S_EM NN'S ROCK. 



a thue stOSiIt. 



Who, that lias travelled the Dublin and Dewy road, 
but must remember the picturesque little town of New- 
towustewart, fust twenty miles from Deny, with Bessy 
Bmx* hanging over it, in majestic .'grandeur, on the 'one 
title, and the pellucid stream of Mourne rolling rapidly 
along on the other side, threatening, in its circling course, 
to sap the foundation, not merely of the town, but of 
Bessy Bell herself. A little abuve the town are the 
beautiful vale and glebe house of Moyle, embosomed in 
the sombre shade of Mauy GltAY,f and almost sur- 
rounded by the rivers Monterlony and Strool, which, 
uniting — 

; . «'Gie ahtiisaW, 

Wi' joy tiliat thejrruft throngh the bonny Arflstraw." 

The united river is thence called the Mourne ; and if 
the traveller, by coach or car, can prevail on the driver 
to slacken -pace, about three quarters of a mile below the 
tow n, >vhere the river, running pretty close to the road, 
forces its rapid Way through a roel<y channel, in a deep 
ravine of about two hundred yards over, and cast his eye 
right towards 'the centre of die river, rather up the 
stream from the principal ledge of rocks, there he will 
perceive a single stone, having nearly a cubical form, and 
which, on account of its size and peculiar shape, was 
formerly known by the sobriquet of the Giant's Finger- 
stone, but latterly, from the circumstance which I am 
going to relate, it has been called FlimVs Rock. 
: To persons living in the neighbourhood of mountains, 
the effects of Lammas' Floods are very well known. At. 
that season the rains often come on suddenly, and the 
mountains, coming in lor a large share, and having their 
surfaces encrusted, as it were, by the summer's drought, 
frequently send the floods down the glens with such pre- 
cipitance, and in such vast quantities, that the river bed, 
which, but a few minutes before, was little more than an 
empty channel, will present, to your view, a roaring tor- 
rent, filled from hank to bank; and, very often, to the 
no small detriment of the farmer, bursting its boundaries — 
forcing its irresistible course over meadows— com and 
potato Gelds— and bearing along, on its lemming surface, 
the produce of the holmes. 

It was, 1 think, in the August of 1812, that Charley 
Fliiui, a wheelwright, residing in the town of Newtowu- 
stewart, and the subject of my story, was exposed to one 
of the most singular adventures that the history of Lam- 
mas* 'Floods contains. Fliuu had been felling trees in a 
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wood, some distance above the town, and seeing a Jh 
in the river, 011 this day, he availed biwseW of it to m.___ 
bis tiwnw down to his own yard, Which was coftveWchSt 
to the strand. Ha l*d Just hauled out % portion, about' 
fifty yards above the brid»e, and was in tfte act of tedttw 
& very large tree, when the water, of a sudden, began to 
extend around him and his assistants ; and it wan evi- 
dent, from the dark and gloomy appearance of the 
atmosphere, in. the direction of the ifrer't SoutEe, that 
there was heavy rain in that part. The low of fttfttii 
increased, until the spot where they a few miiwtw 
before stood, was occupied by a fast increasing teiiwtjc, 
In the mean time the tree, notwithstanding the siftats of; 
a number of men, was floating dote ti* stream, rtid 
JPlwui. in order, as he thought, to managfe ft WtttSr, tfejriw 
Waiself astride over it. The river was sM. JrSrati; Wtf 
&»&— so much so", that poor t'lJoB had scarcely go* hto- 
4$tif balanced on the tree, When Ae iwen *w* wili^et 
Wt to hold it, and away it floated, ft*|» tfeaa miMp m 
the stream, bearing Charfey mfcmg urStfi % in <tfcbn»R 
iehvialne situation imaginable. 

The alarm spreading over the town, men, women, and 
children, were running in every direction. Many plans 
were mentioned for rescuing Charley, but the only one 
considered practicable was to procure coils of tdpes— 
which being done, the bridge afforded a etmvertience for 



Jfctfendiag the rope from side to side, over the river., ftf 
rope was then borne along, as quickly as possible, uft& 
Fliiitl, Who, not being a swimmer, still kept fast to tlfe 
tree, sometimes carried to one side of tbe river, soni*. 
rimes to the other, according to the course of the stream. 
The tree was now approaching the rocks before nml 
tioned, and the humane persons, who were hurrying % 
Charley's relief, were yet far behind. Many and Ubx& 
were the tries of the sEpeetRtors as Flinn drew- wear lite 
rocks, through which it was 'impossible for him to pass 
without being dashed to ipieccs. He was just entering-**' 
tire scene of horror, and seemed toimching into eternity 
when the end of the tree struck into a cleft in the Giant** 
Fingerstone, and stood as fast as if moored by anchors, 
Now was the time for Charley to attempt escaping frog, 
his perilous seat. He crawled along the tree, and, clam- 
bering up the side of the rock, got himself safe on thj 
top of it. The men bearing the rope were hastening 
to his relief as quickly as circumstances would permit, 
but they had still a considerable way to come, and tin 
flood was increasing so rapidly, that there was every 
appearance of the rock, on which Flinn stood, being 
covered before the rope reached him. The shores, top 
this time, were crowded with people— some proj«:tfcj> 
schemes, some shouting to the men coming down the- 
river, and a great many offering prayers to heaven for 
that deliverance to Flinn .which no exertion of theirs 
could effect. At this; time Flinn, himself,- was on las 
knees, imploring the assistance of the Most High; m& 
it was evident, from the signs he made, to the people on 
the shore, that he was recommending himself to their 
prayers— -for, from the roaring of the flood, .as cits' waters 
bounded from rock to rock, not a word could' be . beardj 
even by those who would speak to each other on shore. 
The water was now dashing up against his feet, and the 
next roll was expected to carry him off; when the wen 
succeeded in reaching him with the rope; signs v># 
made to him how he should act, but he could not mulei- 
stand them. The prospect of deliverance briglitehef 
upon him; besides, the current was now tumbling over 
the rock, and he could keep his place 110 longer; he gav| 
the rope a turn round his body, and consigned himself 
to the mercy of the boiling surge. The liver here wti" 
about one hundred yards over, and the rock, upon whit* 
Flinn had stood, was considerably towards tbe caster* 
shore ; but that side being much rougher than the \vest> 
era, he chose the latter, although the distance was niuA 
greater. The men on that side .kept pulling the rope, 
but no trace of Charley could be observed from the t'utif 
he left the rock, and it was thought he had struck against 
tte bottom, and had lost his hold; ho ,\ ever, at length 
he rose to the surface, within about three yards of ill? 
shore, but just when his liiends were hurrying to tn'k* 
hold of Win, and the open arms of bis shrieking wife 
enjiface fclm— as if /'ate had ueereef 



* A„a«i'ai)tain, »t*lic bottom of which Newtownstcwart is 
situated. 

f A ' taifflftBUBj separated torn Bessy Bell by the river 
Stioob 



Were iextended to chjiMm 

tiiit Charley Plirm should ba drowned I- the rope brok$ 
and he was onw JMWS 'Sttsk in the raging element. Tlnf 
was the nwaa'eat tar ttrtiiig, not thinking ; as soon as thf 
rope Rave way, two tnifcn leaped into the flood— oaf 
missel, the other succeeded in taking hold of some parf 
of Pinin'i ' ' ....... 1 < 

bat ampa 

ap#«#ott .- 

little time, be be§»*» to Msftft signs of Ifa i his sti«n» 

gra&ally ibcwsiw, tod, ia a few fctto*^ toe was so v 

lfeav«red as w be mH So walk taMia*. ^ ^ 



the other succeeded In timing *iotu or some \nm 
n's dotfces, aw*, by the hold, drew him ashore, 
(Wem'y liMfess. jEvwy. means which could If 

on the i« .1 'i t were had recourse to, and, in | 



In the your 18!!2 there emigrated to America, Itirotigk 
Canada, from Great Britain and Ireland, 61,183 persons. 
Of these 2a,a04 were Irish ; a number considerably less 
than their wnwaii't m tlte f/tftatr. f w«i fe mlmk *li#te >$• 
rived i8i;l»8 tewa Irolaaad-, . The picetaleMceroi Itoe «<»f. 
lera was, "perkapaj &k AM oaAse #f tte decre|s% 
Many of those who sailed fe IS82 t»e,pAso^.Wi| 
higher class thaa the generality of emigraws •, mvexmm 
, r them getitleinen, who' were in .posseasioii^ of: smm 0$M> 
' I wi'tb wfeNi tltey tbxwqshhftmwt «Ssi»>|sB*re--|^afttefele, m 



